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spell, the delusive spell—in which the idea of the 
TH E M Y S T E R | O U S W O MA N » benetits of temperate drinking had involved my 
hesband and sons. I begged, I prayed; buat the 
odds were against me. ‘The Minister eaid the 
poison that was destroying my husband and boys 
was a good creature of God; the Deacon (eho arta 
under the pulpit there, AND TOOK OUR FARM TO 
PAY Hils RUM BiLLs,) sold them the poison 5 the doe. 
tor said that a litthe was good, and esceas ought to 
be avoided. My poor husband, and my dear boys 
fell inte the snare, and they conld not eseape ; and 
one after another, was conygeyed to the sorrewful 
| grave of the drunkard. Now look at me again, 
> You probably sce me forthe last tine my send 
, has almost run—I have dragyed my exhausted 
j jrame fron my present home—your poor-house —_ 
, to warn you all—to warn you, Deacon !—to warn 
you, = leacher of Goda word f°" and with her 
) atms high flung, and her tall form stretehed to its 
} utmost, wid her voice raised toan unearthly piteh ~ 
/ she exclaimed;—"] 6HALL Soon STAND perone 
THE JUDGEMENT BEAT OF Goo—T SHALL MEET You 
WSs = THERE, YOU FALSE GUIDES, AND BE A WITNESS 
BEN SOs AGAINST You any!” 
rR x ik { The miscrable female vanished—a dead silence 
ee, , pervaced the assembly—the Priest, Deacon and 
Pe Lae Physician hung their heads—and when the Presi- 
Governor Bricas, of Mass.inaspeech at Albany, , its truth. All drinking of alcoholie poison as a dent of the m wg ye the question—* Shall any 
’ . ‘ . ss allel , licences be granted for the sale of spirituous liquors!" 
related the following thrilling incident.—At a cer- beverave in health, is execes. Look upon Me, > a" j 
S - : ‘ “7 ee at , , , the response was unanimous—* NO!" 
tain town meeting in Pennsylvania, the question You all know me, or once did. You all know l 
came up whether any persons should be heensed to was once the mistress of the best farm in the town. 7 rh 
sell rum. ‘The clergyman, the deacon, And physi- | You all kuow, too, had one of the best—the most 22 42s 26 2:8 bo 
cian, strange as it may now appear, all favored it, devoted husbands. You all know I had fine (.) ~ ..----~ «++ ~------nn- nnn nnn nn ne een nwntanene “ 
One man only spoke against it, because of ihe mis- noble-hearted, industrious boys. Were ake tary Por the Rural Repository. 
chief it did. ‘The question was about to be put, now ? Doctor, where are they now ? vouek know TIE WIZARD OF MOSCOW. 
when all at once there arose from one corner of the You all know they lie ina row, side by side, tn 
Se ~ ratte female. She was thinly clad, yond r ehurch.y ard: all—eve ry one of them PiLL- BY EF. WINCHESTER REVSNOLDA, 
and her appearance indicated the utmost wreteh. | ING TH DRUNKARD’s Grave ! ‘The y were all taught Tur light of a royal chandclier glowed within 
edness, and that ler mortal career was almost to believe that temperate drinking was safe—excess an ancient palace of the Czars, and fell upon a 
closed. After a moment of silence, and all eyes alone ought to be avoided; and they never ac- brow eneirecled by un imperial diadem. But it 
being fixed upon her, she stretched her attenuated knowledged exce They quoted you, and you, was not the diadem that had gone before the har- 
body to its utmost height, and then her long arms end you,” pointing with her shred of a finger to the dy Russian, when he traversed frost. bound, snow. 
? to their greatest length, and raising her verce to a Priest, Deacon and Doctor, as authority. ‘They Cap pre d plains, and brought his tren nerve to com. 
® shrill pitch, eh called to all to look upon her. thought themsclyes safe under such teachers. But bat the proud fooman of the North, "T'was not 
* Yes!" she said, “look upon me, and then hear I saw the gradual change coming over my family the diadem that shone in the batt front, upb 
i me. All that the last speaker has said relative to and prospects, with dismay and horror ;—lI felt we by myriads of glittering spears, and urged on ~* i 
. . r } a! ' ’ | ‘ ' ¢laar 
\ ) temperate at nking, as being the father of drunke were all to be overwhelmed in one common ruin— tempest of fame that botice a erved within a 4% 
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alty had never been a mark for the bow-men of 
Pultowa, it had not calmly rested upon a brow un- 
The Mamelukes had beheld 


it moving victoriously across their desert soil— 


fevered by Ambition. 


Castile had forgotten her ancient powers at its ap- 
proach—and Austrian gore was seen now sprinkled 
upon its stars. 

That ancient palace was occupied by a hand- 
some man, in the meridian of life, dressed in the 
trappings of an Emperor, and of one familiar with 
murder and battles. I said he. was handsome.— 
Perhaps he had once a _ better claim to that appel- 
lation than now. Certain itis the features had 
all the lines necessary to constitute manly beauty ; 
but there was a fierceness in the flash of his full, 
dark eye, and a sombreness which ever and anon 
came over the brow, which inarred much that was 
pleasing in the expression of the face. ‘There 
was not that precise neatness in the arrangement 
of his dress which we should see in one who is 
not driven alung, by the tumultuous press of cir- 
cumstances, which having originated, he has 
scarcely power to control, but who has leisure and 
inclination to bend low at the shrine of taste.— 
His apparel denoted that, though covering a 
prince, it had battled manfully with the clements 
of a northern winter, as well as with the brown 
tenters of Sinolensk. 

As the proud Emperor of the Freneh sat before 
a huge, arched window, cased by the richest gems 
of architeeture, through which the moon cast in 


her silver rays, as she rode majestically in the 


clear heavens, above the towers and minarets of 


Moscow, asthe Emperor sat there, half buried in 
the gorgeous curtains that cast their rich folds 
over nearly one side of the apartment, he could 
not avoid giving audible utterance to his admiration 
of the grandeur which every where met his eye. 

Never had he seen anything which would rival 
the magnificence of this ancient seat of northern 
royalty. Much he marvelled that the rude lords 
of that ice-bound realm should rear a structure as 
that had 
sun. “If 


Moscow,” 


grand and as honorable to art, as any 
ever gleamed beneath a more southern 
this be a specimen of the grandeur of 
cried the conquerer of Marengo, “she is worthy 
the protection of Napoleon.” 

He rang apd a young man, in complete livery, 
entered his presence, with a reverent air, 

“ Bid Marshal Mortier come hither.” 

The servant withdrew, and soon a middle-aged 
man with stern, harsh features, and dark flashing 
eyes, entered the apartment of the Emperor. His 
air denoted that he had been trained to the camp 
and field ; and his torn military suit, aud battered 
blade that hung at his side, denoted that he was 
not now a stranger to its toils and dunyers. He 
saluted Napoleon with an easy grace, and with 
the with sceptres and 
crowns ; and the salutation was returned with 


manner of one familiar 


a 
frankness and cordiality which sufficiently denoted 
the standing of the Marshal in the aflections ot 
his Prince. 


Napoleon was not long in declaring his pleasure, 


“ | appoint you governor of the city. [tis my 
will that you abstain from all pillage.  Delend 
Moscow against all, whether friend or foe. For 


the safety of the city of the Czars, you shall be 
answerable with your life.” 


Mortier withdrew, thinking gloomily of his re- 
sponsibility. 


* oa * 
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An awful stillness hung over that city, which, 
a few hours before, was the scene of life and gay- 
ity. The mighty army, now congregated within 
its gates, fatigued by long and toilsome marches, 
and desperate encounters with Russians and Cos- 
sacks, had fallen asleep upon velvet couches, to 
dreain of wealth and happiness reserved for it yet 
in the future. While visions of magnificent cha- 
taus and gorgeous saloons sweetened the repose of 
the soldier, her Emperor stood in the rich apart- 
ment in which he had taken up his quarters, gaz- 
ing forth upon the silent city, and indulging in 
dreams scarcely less visionary than those of his 
more humble comrades, 

The moon still hung, like a broad shield, above 
the gigantic city, pouring down her rich light up- 
on its tapering spires, its wide and glistening 
domes, and its lofty towers, and streaking anon 
with her silver beams, the iron roofs of the grand. 
eststructure. It seemed, in that clear moon-light 
to be a city of more than Oriental magnificence, 
interspersed with fountains, in which the wealth 
of kingdoms had been poured, and which were con. 
stantly rising asifto kiss the gold-laced sky !— 
Over that wilderness of grandeur the eye wandered 
forth until the vastness of the 
at 


it became dim at 
sight, and the brain grew wild and giddy its 
contemplation. 

On this goal of his wishes Napoleon gazed with 
a kindling soul. Here,’ he murmured, “ here 
will L grant my weary and gallant troops repose, 
while the cold blasts of this austere winter sweep 
by ; and when Spring once more breaks the frosty 
chaims of the mountains, a voice of thunder shall 
vo forth from this capital, and Petersburg shall lay 
The Cossack 
hourdes and fur-clad slaver, shall not preserve the 


the keys of her gates at my feet. 


crown of Alexander: nor shall the elements thein- 
selves prevent Russia fromm contributing to the glo- 
ot 


ry France. 


1 The star of my destiny is still 
bright—” 

* Behold, oh, Emperor! it shall grow dim ere 
the morning sun streaks the towers of the Krem- 
lin!” 

Napoleon turned in astonishment, to see who 
could have the audacity to intrude upon the soli- 
tude of his chamber, with words like these. 

Ifthe surprise of the Corsiciun was great on 
hearing these fearful words, it was almost infinite- 
ly increased when he beheld the being who uttered 
them. Full seven feet in heicht, with a frame of 
proportionate size, the daring intruder stood un- 
awed before him, with one brawny hand raised 
midway to his head, and the other resting upon a 
staff, which corresponded well, in bulk with its 
owner. A long, dark cloak, reaching from his 
throat to his feet, was strapped tightly around his 
person; his arms were coated in the finest furs, 
giving, in appearance, increased size to them ; and 
his huge head was covered with a cap which, like 
the coat of the patriarch’s son, was of inany colors 
Huparting a highly fantastic finish to his apparel. 
His hair was long and uneombed, falling tumultu- 
ously upon his broad shoulders ; his fe 


rovwh and haggard: and his eyes 


itures were 
secmned to glow 
with a fierceness that msanity alone inspires. 
row this strange apparition, the victor of many 
a hard-fought field drew back in momentary alarin. 
Instantly recovering hunself, he flung out a long 
bright weapon from its seabbard, and pre pared to 
defend himself against his fearful adve rsary, should 


he manifest any hostile intentions. 
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This movement, however, caused no change in 
the position of the giant. He still maintained the 
same posture, and continued to bend his fiery eyes 
upon the Emperor. 

** Whence come you, insolent shape?” cried Na- 
poleon, his rage overcoming his fear. 


* Whence should I come ?” 


answered the intru. 
der contemptuously, ‘save from the land that bore 
me? ‘hou had’st better ask thyself the question.” 

“Your business with me,”—smothering his 
rage. 

“I came to warn thee to withdraw thy troops 
beyond the walls of Moscow, this very night, if 
thou would’st have a tythe of them see their homes 
again.” 

** Leave me, madman! you have presumed too 
far already upon my good nature.” 

“ Dost thou refuse, then, to heed my warning ?” 

“Insolence! will I endure this?” ‘The Empe- 
ror’s hand passed threateningly along his smooth 
blade. , 

“Proud conquerer, stay thy hand. Thou wilt 
live to remember with sorrow my prediction, years 
hence.” 

* But you will not live to utter another, save 
you take your hateful presence from my apartment 
soon. Ilave I not said that the star of my destiny 
is still bright ?”’ 

* And have I not said that it shall grow dim ? 
Behold already the commencement of the fulfill. 
ment of my prediction! Behold, thy temple of 
glory hath began to crumble! the fire is kindled 
that shall consume the Empire of Napoleon!” 

The wizard pointed with his staff to a distant 
extremity of Moscow. 

Napoleon gazed far across the moonlit roofs, and 
beheld a hght, brighter than that which streaked 
along the heavens, arise from a long range of tow- 
ers, that reared their potent crests above the sur. 
He 


noted, too, a thickening vapor rolling up against 


rounding edifices, in the centre of the city. 


be- 
left 
Almost instantly a broad, bright flame 


the sky, like vast clouds of dust, sweeping on 
fore an advancing army. He was not long 
in doubt. 
arose from behind those lofty towers, and, in. 
creasing with the rapidity of thought, seemed to 


stretch up to the very clouds. At once there arose 


the wild terrific ery —* Moscow on fire !” which, 
as it was echoed through the inmmense city, seemed 


In 


an instant, almost, that great range of towers was 


to the proud chieftain the dirge of his hopes. 


melted down in the furnace of heat, which noth- 
ing could resist, and the increasing flames stalked 
on in search of new victims to their fury, whose 
roaring was mingled with the shrieks of “ fire ! 


jive /” that burst from the lips of the awakened 


soldiers, and the sentinels on the ramparts, as 
though they would rend the heavens. 

The excitement of this dreadful scene had with- 
drawn the attention of Napoleqn, for several mo- 
ments, from his mysterious visiter. Ie now turned 
his eve within the apartment, but the wizard was 
no where to be seen. He sunimoned his valet, but 
he knew nothing of the intruder. "The guard was 
questioned—it had not even known of his visit. 


* * * * * 


N ipoleon had little 3 for 


the sweetness of his first repose within the capital 


cason to ble Ss the stars 


of the Russians. 


the battle-field, 


Olten he had slept soundly on 


with his cloak fora couch, and 


his saddle for a pillow, curtained by nought save 


the wide canopy— but now, though his tired form 
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pressed a couch that had given repose to the 
Czars, he felt disposed to curse the goddess which 
the poet idolized, and to exeerate the hateful visions 
that floated in his aching brain. 

” . * * * 

The earliest dawn of day found the French 
Emperor at the side of his Marshal. Mortier had 
been exerting hunself from midnight against the 
raging clement, and had nearly put an end to its 
progress. 


, 


“ Did [not command you,” said Napoleon, with 
much sternness, ** to keep the soldiers from the 
work of pillage and destruction !” 

the 


face as he answered: 


Mortier brushed ashes and soot from his 

** Monsicur must know that the fire proceeds 
from those over whom I have no authority, and 
can have none.” 

“It is not possible that the inhabitants should 
fire their own city,” returned the Emperor, with 
an incredulous look. 

** Monsieur need only gaze upon those iron- 
covered houses yonder to convince him that I 
speak truly. ‘Those buildings have not yet been 
entered by a soul of ours, and yet you sce the 
sinoke issuing out on all sides, as if the flames 
would iustantly burst forth.” 

‘The eye ol Napoleon followed the finger of the 
Marshal; the evidence convinced hin: he blamed 
the soldier no more. The latter continued. 

“*T feared as much. from the moment I first en- 
The 


by the rabble, and were as silent as though the 


tered Moscow. streets were deserted even 
angel of Death had strode through them, and 
breathed upon every soul. 


When we broke open 


and entered the houses, no inhabitant could be 
seen, though their furniture and embellishments 
all remained in the mcest order. ‘There was some- 
thing awfully fearful in those silent structures, so 
magnificently furnished, and yet without an oecu- 
pant. ‘Though Lam not superstitious, I could not 
help feeling that some dire calamity hung over 
the city. So firmly was this conviction impressed 
upon my mind, that I ventured not to close my 
eyes last night. I have thus far been faithful to 
duty, but I fear the worst is not yet.” 

Napoleon turned away witha sigh, and returned 
with a heavy heart and a clouded brow, to the 
Krenilin. 

* . . * * 

Night had onee more hung her sable mantle 

over the earth. Moseow was again reposing in 


silence. ‘The flames had been subdued, and the 
weary soldiers sought once more their couches 
for slumber. ‘The monotonous tread of the senti- 
nels was alone heard, upon the towering heights of 
the Kremlin, which overlooked the entire metrop- 
olis. ‘The Emperor carly sought his pillow, but 
it was long ere he could compose his thoughts for 


The prediction of the wizard, in defiance 
of all his etiurts to prevent it, haunted his mand, 
and filled it with dire forebodings. 


the 


It was strange 
that 


—niarvelously strange, prediction of 


such a crazed brain should disturb one, at whose 


name all Europe had trembled. But so it was ; 


and for the first time since he crossed the Bridge 
of Lodi, his confidence in his own powers seemed 
The words of Mortier, too 
It could 


be no trifling circumstance that would cast appre- 


he recalled with no pleasing emotions. 


\ hensions, such as he had heard him utter, into the 
mind of the fearless Marshal. Could it be that 
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Moscow—the goal to which he had pointed his 
fainting soldiers for many a long day of toil, of 
hardship, and of blood,as the end of their suffer- 
ings—the centre of his brightest hopes of future 
conquest—could it be that this Moscow was des. 
tined even now to melt down before his eyes ?’— 
‘Then indeed had destiny reserved a dark day for 
him. 

Filled with thoughts like these, his fatigue over- 
came, at length, his apprehensions, and he sank 
into a broken slumber. 

Again the midnight moon threw down its gor- 
geous beams upon Moscow ; for the smoke of the 
conflagration of the preceeding night had cleared 
away; but a wide space, strewed with ashes and 
half blackened 
walls, denoted plainly enough that destruction 
had been there. 


cinders, consumed towers and 


A calm sleep had for an hour, blessed the senses 
of the Kimperor, and he was fast forgetting his 
fears in its balmy embrace, when the thrilling ery 
of * fire! fire! fire!” once more burst forth from 
the lips of the watchman, on the heights of the 
Kremlin. 

Napoleon had followed the camp too long, not to 
be aroused by a ery like this. He sprang from 
the 
wide window, and, in his night robes, gazed forth 


his bed, drew back the silken curtains from 


upon a scene that might have caused the heart of 
a Hercules to quake. 

** Fiery balloons were seen dropping from the 
air and lighting upon the houses—dull explosions 
were heard on every side from the shut up dwell- 
ings, and the next moment a bright light burst 
forth and the flames were raging through the apart- 
The 


serene air and moonlight of the night before had 


ments. All was an uproar and contusion. 
given way to the driving clouds and a wild tempest 
that swept with the roar of the sea over the city. 
Flames arose on every side, blazing and crackling 
in the storm, while clouds of smoke, and sparks in 
an incessant shower, went driving towards the 
Kremlin. The clouds themselves seemed turned 
into fire, rolling in wrath over devoted Moscow.— 
Mortier, the 


thrown upon his shoulders, moved with his Young 


crushed with responsibility thus 
Guard amid this desolation, blowing up the houses 
and facing the tempest and the flames—struggling 
nobly to arrest the conflagration.” * 

On this terrific scene Napoleon looked with in- 
tense alarin, not unmixed with admiration at its 
grandeur and sublimity. § Ola!” said he, in after 
years, “it was the most grand, the most subline, 
and the most terrific sight the world ever beheld.” 

But his attention was now suddenly withdrawn, 
by the sound of a footfall upon the floor of his 
chamber. 

He turned, and lo! the wizard stood before him 
—in the same posture which he had assumed the 
night previous. Wrath and fear struggled with 
each other in the bosom of the Experor. 

A tremendous crash of falling houses drew Na- 


He 


them in an instant, however, but the wizard had 


poleon’s eyes out upon the city. withdrew 
vanished from the room. 

A scrip of paper lay upon the floor. By the 
light which blazed above his falling fortunes, he 
read these words: 

Thou shalt 
see me once more, when time hath flown on 


On thy last battlefield, thou shalt see 


* My prediction is fast fulfilling 


apace. 


* American Review. 
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, the Wizard of Moscow treading upon the grave 
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of thy hopes!” 
Napoleon crushed that paper convulsively in, 
Then walked that apartment 


to and fro, while the flames sped on. 
* * * 7 * 


his trembling hand. 


Time had passed rapidly on, heedless of human 
The fires that consumed Moscow had 
The bones of half a 
million of brave men were bleaching on the great 
The 


hearts of a greater number of parents, and brothers 


events. 
long since ceased to glow. 
road between the Vistula and Borodino. 
and sisters, had been crushed by the news of their 
awful fate. The eighteenth of September, eight- 
ven hundred and fifteen had dawned. Napoleon 
reined his foaming charger upon the field of Wa. 
terloo. Long and desperately had that proud man 


struggled with destiny. ‘The might of his arm 
had shaken the thrones of Europe to their founda- 
tions; despots and the mighty of the earth had 
been hurled by him in the dust ; ancient dynasties 
had been overturned and demolished at his potent 
nod ; but now the combined powers of many king- 
doms were bearing down upon him with a erash- 
ing might; the long smothered vengence of de- 
throned inonarehs was fast lowering upon him— 
and still he straggled—still brought forth the en- 
ergies of his soul to combat that advancing temp- 
est! 

Throughout that long day of blood and carnage, 
while the sun was hid by sulphurous clouds, and 
the light breeze bore ufar the death-groan of the 
brave—while the wide, smooth meadow drank the 
out-gushing gore of throbless hearts—Napoleon 
rode along the slippery field, struggling against 
destiny —struggling for Expire. 

As the day was closing, the arrival of Blutcher 
with his Prussians gave a still more desperate as- 


pect to the fortunes of the French Emperor. He 
surveyed with a sinking heart, that long line of 
fresh warriors, coming up against him. But his 


eagle eye lighted upon ove form in that line, which 
paled his face, and gave a death-blow to his hopes. 
That form he had seen in the palace of the 
Czars. While the Euperor’s eye yet rested up- 
on hun, the Wizard, exclaiming in a voice of tri- 
umph, ‘the last /” joimmed his comrades in the 
charge. 

Then it was that Napoleon forgot his brave 
troops, sinking down by hundreds in the fierce 
struggle—forgot everything, save his own deep 
woe, and rode rapidly away from the field. Ambi- 
tion was crushed ; Destiny triumphed. 


Sherman, N. Y, Lode. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


FELIX FLINDER’S NIGHT LATCH ; 


OR, TALZ YOUR WIFE9S ADVICE. 
BY WILLIAM Hf. M'CALLA, 
Author of * Jack Brawble’s Family Bible,’ &e. 


We know not of any more handsome row of 
houses, of one possessing a more pleasant locality 
than a row which has been erceted within a few 


past years, opposite to 





— Square, in the west. 
ern part of this city. Setting aside the beautiful 
and finished appearance of the houses themselves, 
what can be 
Dame Nature 


“Sunday goto meeting” garb of green, when the 


more 


when is attired in her 
little birds sing their songs of happiness froim 
every tree, than to sit at your window and gaze in- 
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Ox 


» hoops and jumping ropes, while the boys, ambi- 


d\\ 


tious of engaging in more extended sports, scour 
rapidly over the gravel walks in their velocipedes. 

As itis vot, however, our intention to write an 
essay upon the eligibility of particular residences, 
we will at once proceed to our tale. 

Occupying two of the above mentioned dwell- 
ings, almost similar in wppearance—the silver 
plating in general on the door of the one, looking a 
shade brighter than that upon the other, being 
the only difference—lived two newly married coup- 
les. One was the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
gustus ‘Todd, and the other, (with the brighter sil- 
ver plating) that of Mr. and Mrs. Felix Flinder— 
and they it is of whom we have to write. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Flinder had been Mr. and 
Mrs. F. F. about sixteen calendar months; and 
never months before were passed so happily by 
Felix was a commission merchant 
—a member ofthe firm of Flinder, ‘Tinder & Co. 
and in the receipt of a very handsome income.— 


man and wile. 


He wore a white bat and black whiskers, and 


was a very comcly-looking personage; and bore 
the name of being a “clever” fellow, one who 
would never meet you in the vicinity of * Sander- 


son's,” or * Our House,” without asking you to 
drink, and one who went head and eurs into the 
enjoyment of life. 

Dolly Flinder—for such, gentle reader, was her 
unromuntic name—possessed one of the most rosy 
checked, plump, May-morning looking countenan- 
ces, to be met with ina day’s riding in one of 
Glenat’s omnibuses, and that we consider a fair 

yay of seeing all kinds of faces. See her at what 
time you would, she always looked neat and clean ; 
her worning dresses, although of course, coarser in 
material than the afternoon ones, were yet made 
and put on in so snug and tidy a manner, that one 
would seurcely notice the difference; and = she 
would appear as much dressed at the breakfast 
table as ut any other tine—unlike many a married 
lady we wot of, who does not think it worth her 
while to until 
thinks of her husband as “ 


look dressed who 


afternoon, and 
only him,” just as 
though he wae not more entitled to her good ap- 
pearance than any other man or woman in the 
world. Unlike this class of wives, Dolly took 
more pride in looking well before * Aim,” than be- 
fore any one else; and did he hke an article of 
dress she had purchased, it was sufficient. She 
never crossed him—and yet she in most every 
ease had her own way at last. Did he object to 
any measure she proposed—she assented—when 
Felix, discovering she was willing to give in, 
would immediately change tactics, and become 
desirous of her doing that which before he strenu. 
ously opposed—an example followed by more mar- 
ried men than our hero. 

It isa well known fact, that the human body 
will, fron: want of exercise, and an excess of cour 
fort, fall into an unbealthy and ill conditioned 
state 5 and it is just the same with some minds, 
whichif never worried or vexed by anything either 
at home or abroad, become discontented and peeve 
ish—and such was the case with the mind of Fe- 
lix Flinder. Having sucha gentle, non-resistance 
principled wife, a first rate income, a beautifully 
furnished house, and nothing under the sun to an- 
,noy him, he became disgusted with the even tenor 
, of his existence. If he could only have got Dolly 


tw contradict him once a day right positively— 


, - 
—e 4 -- - 
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even that would have been some comfort. If, 
when he spit tobacco juice upon the grate, she 
would only have blown him up right well, like 
most other wives would have done, instead of 
ringing for the servant to come and wipe it off; or 
if, when he came home hungry to his dinner, and 
finding it not quite ready, commenced scolding 
about it, if then she would only have said some- 
But 
no, instead of standing to parley words, off she 
would dart to the kitchen, and “ hurry up” the din. 


thing in return, he would have felt satisfied. 


ner in a manner truly surprising ; and compel Fe- 
lix, in spite of his determined sour looks, gradually 
And it * just 
as the saying is, to get a dinner; or 
at Jeust to superintend the getting of one—for she 
comprised in her little self the best edition of a 
cookery book ever yet published; and Boz may 
say what he pleases about the cookery of Ruth 
Pinch, and her miracles of beef-steak puddings 


to relax into a smile of approval. 
took her, too,’ 


’ 


’ 
but had he ever eaten one of Dolly’s make, we 
think his opinion would be considerably changed. 

Felix had tried almost every means he could 
think of, just to provoke his little wife for once, 
At last, what he 
thought was a very exceedingly happy idea, euter- 


but had never as yet succeeded. 


ed his mind, which idea was very much strength- 
ened by the following conversation, that took 
place the same day. 

Ile was sitting in the little counting-house, back 
of the ware-room, towards the close of the after. 
noon, meditating pleasantly upon a good sale he 
had just completed, when through the glass of the 
door he beheld the light at one end of a long segar, 
and at the other, the features of his next door neigh. 
bor, Augustus ‘Todd, Esq. 

“Ah! ‘Todd, 


as the above named personage entered the room— 


how ure you?” exclaimed Felix, 


* glad to see you —take a scat. What's the news 
from the seat of war?” 

id Nothing very new,” replied Todd, ‘Sof course 
you know General ‘Taylor has entered Monterey ?”’ 

“Oh! certainly,” replied Felix, “ heard it days 
ago.” 

* By the by,” continued Todd, * talking about 


nad 


entering, puts me inn of a purchase I have 
just made, 
“What is it?” inquired Fell: 


th 
yer! 


new Led- 
‘No, no, something better than that,” replied 
Todd; “a ht lateh”’—and 


night lie drew 
pocket a curiously constructed key, and held it up 


from his 


aA M4) 

to the gaze of Felix. * You've got one, of 
course ?”’ 

* Oh! yes—that is,” replied Felix, almost a. 


shamed to suy he had none, “ Tam going to pur- 
Where did you eet it?’ 


chase one. 


] ' +] * ’ 
“Oh! up at Rodgers’,” rephed 


i Te ld Bk only 


cost three shillings.” 


* Well,” exclaimed Felix, “ Timust get one: I've 
been thinking of it for a long time—imy wife, 
though, don’t want me to have one. She says she 


would rather sit up for that,” 


very consideratcly, “ that, vou know, ts not 


tne, but said Felix, 
to be 
thought of.” 

* Oh! cert 1inly not,” re phic d Todd, “ for ju st 


as I told Mrs. ‘Todd—* Mrs. ‘Todd,’ says [, ‘Tl am 


going toget anieht lateh” Justas IL expected, 
she burst into a passion—of course I flew into a 
passion also, and let out an oath or two—swearing 


I think,” said ‘Todd, gravely, “in moderation, and 


Mrs. 'T’. 


at certain times, has a great effect upon 


) 
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and makes her give up sooner, as it did in this case ; ’ 


and when I left home she was in the best possible 





humor.” “1 

* No use with my wife,” said Felix, thinking it 
would be some tine before he would swear before 
his wife; “no matter how happy the results it pro. j 
duced, no use at all.” ’ 

* Why not?” inquired ‘Todd. ' 

“ Because,” replied Felix, ‘she never contra. } 
dicts me.” 

“So much the better then,” said Todd; “ you } 
cun dous you please—” and giving Felix a jocose 
slap upon the back, he left the office. } 

The latter part of ‘Todd's advice was followed, ; 
and accordingly Felix purchased a night lateh.— 
‘That evening at the supper table, Felix was seated} 
upposite to his pretty litte wife, sipping his cup of 
fragrant mocha when, looking intently upon her | 
cheerful, smiling face, he said : 

*“My dear Dolly, don’t you ever feel vexed at 
having to wait up for me at nights; when I hap. 
pen to stay out late, don’t you feel angry at hav- 
ing to get up and open the door to let me in?” 

“Why, bless your heart, no,” replied Dolly, in 
whose happy imind such a thought as being angry 
with her husband had never entered—* not in the 
least. You know you always get me plenty of 
new books to read, and then sometimes it happens 
—and I'm sure you are not late so very often—that 
Mes. ‘odd comes in and sits with me. Oh! Tam 
never lonely —to be sure I miss your company—but 
then I am always glad to get up and Jet you in, 
and get you a little lunch.” 

This was a complete overthrow to all the plans 
of Felix. He had expected at least she would say 
it was a little trouble, and so give him some pre- 
text, however slight, to break the intelligence of 
his purchase to her; but no, not a straw did she 
throw out for him to catch at, so he changed his 
mode ol operatic n. 

“But, my dear,” he said, “ T eannot agree with 
you there, at all, Tthink it would be much pleas. 
anter for you to be lying comfortably in your bed, 
than sitting up with sleepy eyes waiting for me— 
and so.” he continued with de perate determination 
“Ive got a night-lateh.” 

She did not even look astonished; her brow was 
eal aud th as ever, and her voice as clear 
and pleasant as before, when she said: 

“Well, my dear Felix, if you have got the key 
there is no help forit; but Thad much rather you 
had not pureh ised one, for, as ny mother has often 
told ine, a nightlatch is the worst companion a 
married man can have—for while he knows his 
wife is waiting up for him, he will gene rally en. 
deavor to come home m good time; but when he 
has «a key he feels at liberty to stay out as late as 
he chooses every night. Not that [ think it will 
make that ditfvrence in you, Felix ; but still I would 
rather you had allowed me to be your night-lateh 

—and see,” she said, laughingly, shaking at him 
the tiniest of taper finwers, ** see if before the week 
is out, you do not regret having bought it.” 

“Well,” re | lied Felix, del rhite d with her good 
nature, “we willsce. But you need not sit up 
for me to-night, as Tam going to a necting of the 
Society, and as we are to have an Anniversary 
supper alter it is over, [ will not be home until ° p 
late _ ‘ 

“ Very well, my dear,” replied Dolly,  T will go | & 
to bed, and allow you a luir Opportunity ol testing HY 4 
the virtues of your key.” a 
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“That is right,” said Felix, kissing her; ‘ you 


will find it much pleasanter than sitting up,” and 


putting on his hat he left the house, and soon arri- 
ved at the place of meeting. After the usual rou- 
tine of business had been gone through, the Socie- 
ty adjourned, and proceeded in a body to a certain 
well known Hotel, and sat down to an inviting sup- 
per. Many were the jests uttered, and many the 
glasses of wine and other liquors drank by the 
company, not excepting our friend Flinder, who 
drank a full magnum to every toast. ‘These were 
not without their effect, for by the time this joval 
assembly was ready to disperse, according to the 
mind of Felix, the number of the company present 
had increased amazingly ; and upon issuing forth 
into the street, in company with two or three broth- 
er members, the hotel seemed to be engaged in a 
waltz with the opposite building—while the street 
lamps resembled so many unsteady watchmen, 
walking up and down with their torehes held above 
their heads. ‘They thus proceeded together until 
opposite the Circus, when with vows of the most 
unfailing regard for each other they parted. 

Now Flinder“&lthough not what would be cal- 
led sober, was by no means drunk; but just in that 
stage when a man’s brain very much resembles a 
Kaleidescope, reflecting a thousand images in an 
inconceivably short time, each object vanishing 
with every motion, but giving rise at the same 
time to new ones. 

“That was a confoundedly funny song of Tom 
Jones’s, a confounded funny song,” said Felix, as 
he staggered up the steps—not of his own dwell- 
ing, but that of Augustus Todd, Esq. and after a 
great deal of fumbling, at last succeeded in opening 
unlocked for the servant who had 
gone out to a_ ball. 
upon a table in the entry, and picking it up, Felix, 


the door, left 
There was a lamp standing 


walking as steadily and quietly as he could, sought 
the dining room. 

‘Bless her kind heart,” said Felix, espying a 
table set out with a piece of cold ham, &c. upon 
it. ‘ Bless her kind heart, she has left this for 
me to eat; now Vl just sit down and take a bite 
and then ereep up stairs to bed without waking 
Dolly.” 


sat down to the table, and commenced eating. 


So laying his hat upon the floor, Felix 


“Hatha! ha!” said Felix, as he conveyed a 
piece of the juicy ham to his lips, “that was a 
confounded funny song—let me see—how docs it 
go— Come all jolly blades, who good members 
would be,’ ” and having hit upon the words and 
tune, Felix bawled forth both most melodiously. 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Augustus ‘Todd, turning 
in bed and awaking her sleeping partner, “ my 
love there’s thieves in the house—I heard them 
singing just now, something about blades—they 
mean perhaps to cut our throats, my love.” 

“Cut our throats,” said Mr. ‘Todd, “ pshaw! 
my dear, you have been dreaming—you women 
are too great cowards !” 


The voice of Felix, loud and prolonged, sudden. 
ly startled Mr. Todd, as it came in tones that ad- 
mitted of no dissent up the starrs. 

‘do 


“ There,” said Mrs. ‘Todd, trembling, you 


hear it now ?” 
“Ha!” said ‘Todd, “ it’s robbers—they’ve got in- 
the impudence to have a 
Mrs. ‘Todd, ny 


id, with dreadful calmness, 


house, and have 


feast off that ham, I expect 


love,” he sa “1 beheve 
there is a pair of pistols in that closet, [ must get up 


} 


nd go down.” And he made a convulsive move- 


a 
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ment with his lower limbs, as though he would 


have arisen, “Oh! dear, dear Augustus, don’t 


think of such a thing! If they should happen to 
see you coming down stairs, and fire a ball into 
your head, what would become of me ?” 

“Can I,” said Mr. Todd, growing more mag- 
nanimous as his wife grew more fearful, and clasp- 
ed him more tightly, “can I hear those ruflians 
and not attack them ?—no—no—my dear, I must 
go down!” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Todd, “I must call the 
watch,” and, springing out of bed, she threw up 
the window, and cried “ Watch!” at the top of 
her voice. 

Ina few moments the streets resounded with 
the peculiar sound of rattles, and in a few more a 
whole bevy of the guardians of the night rushed 
into the dwelling of Mr. Augustus ‘Todd, through 
the door that Felix had forgotten to close behind 
him, and straight to the dining room, where they 
discovered our friend, his feet reposing very quiet- 
ly upon the top of the piece of ham on the table, 
and his body reposing in a chair—which, as well 
as his head, was considerably on the decline. 

* Hallo,” exclaimed Felix, awakened by their 
noise—* what’s the matter? what the deuce du 
you want here—Eh ?” 

“Why, Mr. Flinder!” said the watchman of 
the square in which Felix resided. 

“Why, Felix Flinder!” said Todd, who had 
descended armed with a pair of pistols. 

“Why, Mr. Flinder!” said Mrs. ‘Todd, “ I am 
surprised—what do you mean by such behav- 
ior?” 

* Oh! I see,” said Felix, beginning to realize his 
situation. 


” 


“I’ve got in the wrong house. 
"Todd. 


** Yes,” replied Felix now sobered, “ instead of 


** Got in the wrong house!’ said Mr. 


opening my own door, 1 opened yours—and so 
All had a hearty laugh at 
it, and Felix, unlocking his own door, closed it 


came this occurrence.” 


softly after him, and crept noiselessly up stairs, 
were he found Dolly apparently in a deep slumber. 

Next day at the dinner table there might have 
been noticed a sly twinkle in Dolly’s eye, and an 
evident but checked desire to burst into laughter. 

** Felix, my dear,” she said, cutting a slice cffa 
very fine looking picce of ham, * shall I help you 
to a piece ?” 

“* A piece of ham,” replied Felix, ‘a piece of 


ham ;” as the recollection of the last night’s adven- 


tures rushed upon him. ‘* A piece of ham! 
“ Yes, my dear,” said Dolly, * a piece of ham. 
Why Talways thought you were very fond of ham.” 
* So Lam, my dear,” replied Felix, “ but—” 
“ But—” said Dolly, bursting into a loud peal of 
Oh! 
you men think your poor little wives don’t know 
Mrs. ‘odd told about it 
, 


and her round form fairly shook with 


laughter, ‘ but you like Mr. ‘Todd's the best. 


anything. me all this 
morning,” 


laughter. ‘** Didn’t I tell you something would 


happen if you got that key?” 

“ Yes, you did, Dolly,” re plic d Felix; ‘* and I 
have thrown it away ; and after this I will always 
take your advice. And I think that if all married 
inen would follow my example, they would proba- 
bly find themselves happier by so doing.” 

I lix Flinde r has persevere d ever since in this 
good resolution ; and on coming seriously to reflect 
upon the adventures of that eventful night, to be- 
came convinced that drinking was an extremely 


foolish and useless habit; often leading to sad and 


=a 
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ruinous results. 


vice and consent of Dolly, he has lately become an 
J y ‘ 


active and useful member of that excellent society, 
the “ Sons or ‘Temperance.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 
FANCY AND REALITY. 

Turse are truly long, and would be wearisome 
evenings, if the mind was obliged to be as inactive 
asthe body. ‘This inactivity I believe is peculiar to 
no profession except Agriculture. Amid the hurry 
and bustle of a farmer’s lite through the Spring, 
the long Summer days, and Autumn, he sighs for 
the retirement of a Winter's evening. And here 
itis upon us; and now for the appropriation of 
those leisure hours. Some enjoy it one way, and 
some another; as for me I delight to hold commu- 
nion with my own thoughts. Reading an hour, or 
two, is not objectionable, provided we havea good 
But a 


man may read-—and a woman too for that matter— 


author, and these can always be found. 


until dooms-day, and never be any wiser. If we 
would improve from what we read, we must have 
relaxation from this, for thought and reflection. 
The brute creation read and think. ‘The book of 
nature is open to them, as to us, and not a day 
passes away, without an exhibition to man, that 
they possess the attribute of thought. They do not 
speuk a language that is intelligible to us, nor do 
we, that is intelligible to them, but their expressions 
of joy and grief, hunger and thirst, fear and love, 
gratification and displeasure. wrath and peace, are 
What then, 


itmay be asked, is the difference between man, 


perfectly understood, each by its kind 


and brute ?—Man thinks upon what he thinks, or 


in other words reflects upon hi 


thoughts, and it 


is this that places him “ a little lower than the An. 


gels” in the seale of moral and intellectual being, and 


gives to him his natural title as “* Lord of Creation.” 


} 


I love to re id, I love to think, I love above all to 


retlect. low ple asantto sit down in an arm chair 
before a warm fire, to drop your head on your bo- 
som, and hold hours of communion with your own 


: Now 
tistical, becauss 


thoughts don't Consiaer hie eltish nor evo- 


you ilhay 


the best compani world.—1I don’t think so; 


ma ann thie 


to hold conmmmunior iving dead, 


and with the mighty 


for I love 1 with the | 
vr, hold in 


Who would always be am 


tructive 


con- 


verse, 


. ! 
iss ol uvillg, 


burning thought. “Tis sweet to cast our thoughts 


, and in the pilgrini’s panoply 


aside | ly, unfold the ree- 


ords of the living and the dead. But who would 
always be a wanderer thus, and turn not back 
amid the gorgeous displays of intellect to take 
some sketches by the way in communion with his 
own = thoughts. Neither alone is the way of 
advancement or true happiness 

I have isl been aurou i from an hour's reflee- 
tion, by itremencous slam of the window shutte ?. 


and forthwith [ betake myself to my desk and am 


tel vi t | was thinking about! 

I saw a little thoughtless child in the vieor of 
youth and Ly uty; and ol! how beautiful, how 
vay, how hay ! =Pocts h ch vl 
day s, their thouchtless \ inal ! , and their 
SOLE itt beautiful. Phi ose hhiave zed on 
Fancy’s pictures, when the stern realities of fe 
have thrown their sombre es, oor the pen ' 
of the unagination, and these ce isoners have 


Accordingly, by and with the ad.‘ y 


ine that I think myself 


} 


\ 


\ 
° 
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N\, of life. 
& bearing on his back a bundle of sticks. As they 
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made night scenes of the paintings of the sunrise 
In the contrast I saw also an aged man 


appeared before me I involuntarily exclaimed this 
is Fancy, that Reality ! Mysterious thoughts! Why 
this beautiful child called Fancy—why this aged 
sire Reality ? I wondered long, and wondering thus, 
I sped along the lapse of years, with the thought- 
less boy, until life with its stern realities, its respon. 
sibilities and its cares, was upon him, and as I 
gazed upon the picture in the contrast, I said “ofa 


!” How apt 


truth that was fancy, this is reality ! 
the personification! Youth is the period above all 
others, when the imagination is in most active ex- 
ercise. ‘The imagery of the mind is then hung with 
the most gorgeous drapery, and if a cloud per- 
chance shades the fond picture, it soon passes away, 

** For its sadness is as fleeting, 

And as quickly flees away, 

As the golden hues of sunset, 

Which fade at chose of day.”’ 


Childhood has its little disappointments, its little 
cares, its little trials ; but has it ever experienced 
a treacherous friendship? Has the confiding soul 
ever turned its black current of hatred, back into 
the bosom that loved, and the keen anguish of dis- 
appointment, left its indelible impress on the soul ? 
Ainidst all the little trials of childhood, Fancy, bright 
Fancy holds the reigns of mind and sits enshrined 
in the soul. Disappointments melt away in the 
bolder figures of imagination, and but few davs pass 
ere no trace of themis left behind. ‘Traveling down 
life’s pathway, imagination begins to lose its power, 
as manhood dawns on the realities of life; when Fan- 
cy enters this new field of existence, it begins to look 
back on the dreams of life, and as reality, after 
reality, breaks in upon the soul, we begin to learn 
that we have been wandering from our youth up, 
amid fairy scenes and enchanted ground, where 
almost every fond object which we have thought 
to grasp and appropriate to ourselves, has vanished 
in air, ere it was our own. But still we love the 
pleasures of fancy ; they have thrown so many en- 
chantments around the period of youth, that we 
cling to it now and then with fondness, and ever 
and anon bid it speak to age as it did to childhood. 
We catch for a moment its fanciful inspiration, 
and as life speeds on we hope again; but reason 
now usurps the throne, and ere the fancy of maturer 
years has pictured a childhood scene, asks, “* Where 
oh! Fancy, is the fond imagery of youth ?”— 
The penciling hand is palsied, as the truth flashes 
on the mind, that they have only been created for 
decay. Years glide on and fancy’s work is done. 
Age has converted the graceful ringlets and wavy 
tresses of youth, into snowy whiteness. ‘The decay 
of childhood is every where perceptible in the out- 
ward man, and the changes of soul are no less evi- 
dent. 
what it was and what it promised. 


We live our childhood o’er by thinking 
ut fancy 
what we will, the sting of disappointment is there. 
We think on hopes crushed, vows broken, faith 
destroyed, friends deserted, and when all is done, 
we can gaze upon the sepulchre where all are 
entombed, wandering where Eancy’s brightest 
pictures were painted, reality stands on the verge 
of the grave, then we may give fancy its line, and 
bid it gather comfort for the soul. It paints one 


picture. Reality walks forth to behold Fancy’s 


. 
j 
; 


last achievement, and gazing upward for the can. 
yass stumbles in the tomb, and in the light of 
Eternity beholds that Fancy’s work is done. 
Ghent, N. Y. 1847. Mio. 
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From the New-York Sunday Mercury. 
SHORT PATENT SERMON. 
BY DOW, JR. 

On Devils. 


Text.—There are many devils that walk this world; 
Devils large and devils small ; 
Devils so meagre, and devils so stout, 
Devils with horns, and devils without: 
Shy devils that go with their tails up curled, 
Bold devils that carry them quite unfurled, 
Mock devils and devils that brawl : 


Serious devils and laughing devils, 

Imps for churches and imps for revels, 
Devils uncouth and devils polite, 

Devils black and devils white, 

Devils foolish and devils wise ; 

But a laughing woman with two black eyes 
Is the worstest devil of all! 

My Hearers :—I've got to take a devilish sub. 
ject by the horns this time ; however Iam as bold 
as a lion, and don’t care a straw even for that devil 
He and I 


had a set-to long time ago, as the poet says—and 


of all devils, old Beelzebub himself. 


the way I thrashed the old covey was a caution 
to his imps. He first came palavering round me, 
and tried to stuff me up with all sorts of Tartarean 
blarney. He said that vice, immorality, intemper- 
ance, and all such trash, was just the sort o’thing 
to carry a man safely round the corners of this 
octagonal world. Said I, (putting my thumb on 
my nose, as the boys do,) you can’t catch an old 
bird with such chaff as that—you’'re a liar, Satan, 
from the very beginning of all that ever begun to 
be, and you know it, too. I doubled up my 
two gospels, and let him have it, right over the 
left peeper—then hit his retrospective a kick, and 
told him to go to 


So 





He cut his stick for 
That, 
my hearers, was what I eall fighting the good 


dear life, and never has troubled me since. 


fight ; and you should all do the same when simi- 
larly molested. Just spunk up to the old codger, 
let him know you are not afraid of him, and you'll 
quick find out that he is one of the biggest cow- 
ards that ever wore hair. I say stand your ground 
in spite of the devil; and if you are only backed 
by faith and virtue, you can knock him down with 
a psalm book just as easy as nothing. 

But, my friends, there are more devils than one 
that go about this world, “secking where they 
night catch somebody.” Some are monsters, and 
frightful to behold—others are little, and look pret- 
ty; but these are some of the worst kind, because 
you can’t fight ’’em, more than you can mosqui- 
toes. Some devils have horns—some don’t—and 
some have horns that shove in and out, like a pen- 
cil case—out when they want to use them, in at 
There 


are shy devils that mix up a great deal of mischief 


other times. Look out for these fellows! 


for us mortals. ‘They may be found in great num- 
bers in this goodly city of Gotham—ay, even in 
that filthy lane of lucre, which projecteth toward 
They 
carry their tails curled up in a knot, or wind them 


the two great rivers, called Wall-street. 


round their legs, and tuck the ends into their boots. 
Keep away from these devils, if you please.— 
There are devils among us that show their hoofs, 
their horns, and the whole length of their tails. 1 
need not warn you against such; because, as my 
friend Alexander Pope says, they are monsters 
with such confounded ugly mugs that, to be shun- 
ned and despised, they have only to be squinted at. 
The meck devils belong to the cunning tribe; but 
we have a set of brawling devils around us, that 
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are enough to bring the ten plagues of Egypt up- 


on the kingdom of righteousness. ‘They woke up 
Beelzebub on New-Year's night by their infernal 
orgies. ‘They are his disinherited children—and I 
verily believe that when they are cast back into 
the stagnant pools of damnation that spawned 
them, they will give their kindred spirits the scur- 
vy, and ‘Tophet itself will have a touch of the 
black vomit. 

Now, my beloved friends, I must pass over a 
lot of other devils that are lying in ambush for us, 
to one of a very peculiar and bewitching nature, 
and (as my text says) the very worstof all. A 
laughing woman with two bright eyes, is the 
very animal. Who can hold on the reins of sober 
reason when this beautiful devil is piercing the 
heart with the arrows of love that are propelled by 
the lightning ofits eyes? [can’t and don’t try to. 
There is something under the silken eye-lashes of 
a young feminine dévil that shoots a load of harm- 
less sin right into a body ; and makes him feel as 
if strung up by the ears, and dancing in an atmos. 
phere of bliss! and I 
exonerate all from the blame of tmprudence, who 


Oh, it’s a queer sensation ! 


may be caught up and borne away on the demi- 
angelic wings of woman's love. I have sometimes 
thought that the devil which tempted Eve in pari- 
dise was her own beautiful shadow. No, it could 


not have been: for she never would have been 


driven out of the garden for such an unsinful act 
It was a blasted snake. Down with 
Death to all snakes! 


But, my hearers, I fear Iam trespassing on your 


of worship. 
the snakes, I say! 
patience. I could expatiate on this subject from 
now till breakfast. I may touch upon it again, 
one of these days, wind, weather and Providence 
permitting : but for the present, L have only to 
say, that if you don’t fall into the clutches of any 
worse devil than lovely woman, (as bad as she 
may be) you may consider yourselves as favora- 
ble candidates for offices in the highest courts of 


heaven. So mote it be! 


_—- 4D © C= — 
HOPE. 

Trovucu sometimes little better than the deferring 
of disappointment, is, nevertheless a compensation 
for many of life’s painful realities. Its fruition ter- 
minates its enjoyment; but why should we com. 
plain that expectation renders us more happy than 
possession, since the former is a long-enduring 
pleasure, and the latter only a brief regret?—A 
presentiment of coming gladness is the summit of 
terrestrial felicity. Hope, however, is a better de- 
pendance, at the outset, than at the close of our ca- 
reer. ‘l'o use the language of Lord Bacon, it is a 
good breakfast but an idle supper. 

All wings—like a cherub, Hope builds upon 
nothing, floats, self-supported, like the clouds, 
eatching every flitting ray of the sun, and can raise 
itself to heaven, even by clinging to a film or gossa- 
mer. 


that 


If there be any truth in the poet's averment, 


human breast,” 
who shall say that man is unhappy ? 


—~—D¢CO= = 


MOORISIL LADIES. 


: . 
Mason Noan gives us the following reminisence 
* 


of his residence in Algiers: 
When in ‘Tunis, I found myself in love witha 
handsome Mussulman lady, who lived on the op- 


posite side of a street scarcely ten fect wide, and 


f 


y 
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greater gratihiecation in the pl asures ol retirem 


y short remainder of my d 
rae! 
. 
« 


who would draw aside the silken curtain from the 
iron bars of her window, when unobserved, to con- 
I talked of 
love—like all young fellows of twenty-five—with 
an irrepressible ardor. 


verse with me in Lingua Franco. 


“No! no! Sidi,” said she, 
“if we were detected, it would be nothing for 
you—you would only lose your head ; but I should 
have my face unveiled, be made to ride backwards 
on a mule, tied in a sack, and thrown into the sea.’ 

My ardor fell like a barometer in a squall; and 
the little value she bestowed on my head—con- 
trasted with her disgrace—did not increase my 
affection. Is it the in- 
evitable punishment of bein detected in an intrigue 
with 


She said what was true. 
these barbarians. It is rather dangerous, 
therefore, to inquire of a man after his wife's 
health. 
of Barbary, creates a feeling of melancholy, and 
makes her prone to the tender passion. ‘This 
melancholy never leaves her—she seldom smiles. 


This wretched life, however, of the females 


Her husband takes her to his country house, has 
music, dancing and festivites to enliven her—she 
is still the same melancholy creature. 

We sometimes pity an otherwise handsome 
woman, who has unwieldy proportions, and give 
way for her in the omnibus with obvious reluctance ; 
The 


more fatness, the greater beauty asa wife—and, 


but in Barbary she would carry off the palin 


therefore, tender mothers begin at an early age to 
fatten there daughters. ‘They allow them very 
little exercise—compel them to eat very rich sub- 
stances—little paste balls dipped in oil—and every 
kind of food calculated to produce obesity. The 
result is, that the lady who requires a camel to 
carry her, is the first on the list. Let a Pacha 
with three tails walk down through a line of Chris- 
tian and Mussulman he will pass by with indiffer- 
ence the light, graceful and sylph-like form which 
with us are so attractive, and stop with admiration 
in front of a lady weighing some three hundred 
pounds, smack his lips and exclaim, * Meelechi 


esseri!” (‘This is rich.) 


—o #2} @ Ct 
HYPOCRISY. 
Hyrocracy may assume the mask of vice as well 
asofvirtue. Such is the vanity of some men, that 
they would rather be notorious, and even infamous, 
than unnoticed. Lord Byron sometimes pretended 
to be more profligate than he really was, in order, as 
he affirmed, that he might ingratiate himself with 
the women! Satirizing the sex is generally, spit- 
ting against the wind, which blows back in our own 
It has 


been said of hypocrities, that they go to the Dev- 


face, which we vainly spit forth against it. 


el's abode by the road of Paradise ; but this, at 
all events, evinees a better taste than to journey 
towards the same destination by the most revolt- 
ing road that can be selected. If it giges us a more 
favourable opinion of the Devil, to believe that he is 
not so black as he is painted by others, it should 
deepen our contempt for certain pseudo-luman dev- 
le 


ls 


» When we learn that they are not so black as they 
paint themselves. 
There is much hypocrisy in affecting to give up 


the pleasure of the world, from iwious motives, 


when we only withdraw from it because we find a 


ent. 


*“ My dear children,” said an old rat to his young 
ones, ** the infirmities of age are pressing so heavily 
I have determined to de dieate, the 


to 


upon me, that 


Lys mortification and 
*-« 


<= 


THE 


penance, in a narrow and lonely hole which I have 
lately discovered: but let me not interfere with 
your enjoyments; youth is the season for pleasure ; 
be happy therefore, and only obey my last injunc. 
tion—never to come near me in my retreat. God 
bless you all?” Deeply affected, snivelling audi- 
bly and wiping his paternal eyes with his tail, the 
old rat withdrew, and was seen no more for several 
days, when his youngest daughter, moved rather 
by filial affection, than by that curiosity which has 
been attributed tu the sex, stole to his cell of morti- 
fication, which turned vut to be ahole, made by 
his own teeth, in—an enormous Cheshire cheese ! 
QUICK IN HER APPLICATION. 

‘‘ Ir amazes me that ministers don’t write better 
sermons—I am sick of the dull, prosy affairs,” 
said a lady in the presence of a parson. 

‘* But it is no easy matter, my good woman, to 
write good sermons,” suggested the minister. 

“ Yes,” rejoined the lady, “ but you are so long 
about it; I could write one in half the time, if I 
only had the text.” 

“ Oh, if a text is all you want,” said the parson, 
“T will furnish that. 
‘‘ Itis better to dwell in a corner of a housetop, 


Take this one from Solomon— 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.’ ” 

“ Do you mean me, sir?” enquired the lady 
quickly. 

** Oh, my good woman,” was the grave response, 
“ you will never make a good sermonizer; you 
arc too soon in your APPLICATION.” 
— + @ Cato — 
MASTER. 

Beine our own master, means that we are at 
liberty to be the slave of our own follies, caprices, 
aud passion. Generally speaking, a man cannot 
have a worse or more tyrannical master than him- 
self. 
the moment we are in a situation to indulge them, 


As our habits and luxuries domineer over us, 


few people are in reality so dependent as the inde- 
pendent. Poverty and subjection debar us from 
many vices by the impossibility of giving way to 
them: when we are rich and free from the dom- 
ination of others, we are corrupted and oppressed 
by ourself. ‘There was some philosophy, therefore, 
in the hen-pecked husband who being asked why 
he had placed himself so completely under the 
government of his wife, answered, “ ‘To avoid the 


worse slaverv of being under my own.” 
—-—° 3 Cato — 

Par at tue Post-Orrice.—The following col- 
loquy once actually took place at a Post-Office not 
far from Salem, ‘I say, Mr. Postmaster, is ther 
a litter forme?’ ‘ Who are you, my good sir ?”— 
“* Well, but what’s 
r’ «QO niver mind the name.” “I 
“ By the holy St. Pat- 


” 6% So 


“I’m meself, that’s who I am.” 
your name 
must have the name, sir.” 
rick, an what do ye want with me name 
that I ean find your letter, if there is one.” ‘ Well, 
Mary Burns, thin, if ye must have it.” * No sir, 
there’s none for Mary Burns.’ * Iz there no other 
way to gitin there excipt through this square of 


lass 


c ”_.*§ No sir.” * Well for you there isn’t, 
I'd tache ye bitter manners thin to insist ona 
gentleman's name. But ye didn’t git it afther 
ill—so I’m aven wid ye.” 


——9 + Oo 
Tne rules of virtue are the same for the peasant 
and the king. 


er 
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Reeutar Housexrerinc.—When Sheridan, by 
the assistance of his friends, wis installed in a house 
in Saville Row, he boasted to one of his relations 
how comfortably and regularly he was living, so 
much so, that every thing went on like clock-work. 
—* That I can easily believe,” 
goes on by tick! tick! tick !” 

35 ¢ Cato 


Precociry.—* Would you like me to give you 


was the reply, ‘‘it 


a dollar?” asked a boy of a gentleman he met in 
the street. “ Very 
well then,” said the boy, “ do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you.” 


— 3 ¢ Cano 
InraLisitiry—To adopt the doctrines of a pre- 
tended infallible church, in order that you may be 


“ Certainly,” was the reply. 


free from doubt and error, is like putting out your 
eyes because you cannot find your way or have 
been misled by a Jack-o’- Lantern. 
—°355 © Cato — 
A Lawyer by the name of End, received the 
appointment of Justice of the Peace, and soon after, 


a wit wrote, on the door of his office, ‘* Here jus- 
tice comes to an End.” 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


J.D. N. North Canaan, Ct. $1,00; G. D.P. Upper Red 
Hook, N. Y. 80,75; H. M. P. Valatie, N. ¥.$5,00; R. 1. B, 
Attlebury, N. Y. 30,50; W. D. B. Venice,N  Y. $2,00; 
B. C. B. Fayetteville, N. Y. $1,00; J.H.J. Goshen, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; M. P. B. Fletcher, Vt. $1,00; A. H. H. Berlin, N. Y. 
$1,00; Miss M.G. North Gage, N. Y. 31,00; J. 8. C. Enst 
Bethel, Vt. 31,00; D. K. B. Smithport, Penn. $1,00; P.M. 
Cassville, N. Y. $26.00; A. F. Flint Creek, N. Y. 1,00; 
J.V.8. Claverack, N. Y. 81,00; S. B. for Mes. H. S. Denr- 
bornville, Mich. 82,00; T. H. Granville, N. Y. 81.00; F. H. 
Oneonta, N. Y. $1,00; J.8.C. China, Mich. 81,00; J. W. 1. 
South Berne, N. Y.31,00; J.W. L. B. Shettield Mass S100; 
W.H.R. North Greenwich, N. Y. 80,75; H.R Westford, 
N. Y. $1,00. 
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WARRIACES. 


In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Robert Humphrey, 
M.D. of Johnstown, to Miss Cornelia, eldest daughter of 
Jonas H. Miller, Esq. of Greenport. 

At Springville, on the 24th ult. by the Rev John Campbell, 
Mr. Adolphus Pinder, to Miss Grace Stephenson, of Stock port. 

At Flushing, L. 1. on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Thomas De 
Witt, D. D. William R. Sluyter, of New-York, to Miss Jo- 
anna Louisa, daughter of Doctor Peter Van Zandt. of Flushing. 

Accompaning the above, was a delicious piece of wedding 
cake, the best we ever tasted, a friend at our elbow euys 


A happy 
A 


New-Year to ve twain! 
nd honey-moon! 
ithe past again, 


he pleasures ¢ 
But not ro tly 60 soun! 


Be those sweet times recalled a rain, 
And not forgotten soon 
A happy New-Year to ye twain! 


An annual honey-inoon, 


At Claverack, on the 31st ult. by Harry Richmond, Esq. 
Mr. Martin Drum, of Chatham, to 
Kinderhook. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Matthew 
Van Deusen, to Miss Catherine Christina Van Valkenburgh, 
all of Kinderhook. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Philip 
Brickmayer, to Miss Catherine Van Valkenbureh ’ 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Ira C. Boice, at the Parsonage, 
Mr. Charles G. Maurenus, of Vulatie, to Miss Catherine R. 
Kirby, of Hudson 

On the 10th ult. by the Rev 
Kirby. to Miss Ant Be 

At Rondout, on the 
Thomas Li iit 


Ira C. Boice, Mr. Thomas M. 
‘raft both of Hudson. 

2ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Carle, Mr. 
vert, of Troy, to Miss Lorinda Haley, of Rondout. 


— 350) 6 Ce - 


DIATHS. 


onthe 30th ult. Allen Hazard, i: 





Int city, i the S4th year 


of} 

‘) ith t. Char Cc. Ps 1 of John C. Potts aged 
4n 

In Greenport, on the 3d Li fe of Hugh Met 
la I g it) re 

In th V N \ ont 14 Lydia, w of 
Goddard Glazier, aged 76 ve 

At his residence, near Hh n, on tl sist of tf 121} 
month. Th as Wright t 60th vear nge 

In Ghent, on the 23d ult. after a | erg ‘ Mary, wif 


Miss Margaret Dennis, of 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


BY CATHARINE WEBB BARBER. 


Ir was a 


sober autumn day, 


The leaves began to fade, 


Or rather take those rainbow tints 


So nice 


in every shade; 


And down the hill with murmurs low 


The litt 


le streamlet ran, 


And in the field, the black-bird loud 


His merry chant began. 


It was as 


ober autumn day 


When two young girls and T, 


Went down the dusty public road, 


I scarce 


> cantell you why ; 


But on we loitered plucking flowers, 


Which by the way-side grew, 


And chatting o'er each fittle bud, 


And little aster blue. 


But all at 


once we spi'd a fly, 


With starry wings of gold— 


It tremble 


Shook 


xd like an aspen leaf, 


by the blast so cold ; 


And now and then, it strove to rise, 


And fli 
But every 
The du 


We took it up with careful hand, 


to'er lovely things, 
effort only threw, 


st Upon its wings. 


And many a pitying word, 
ya pity 


And found that some mischievous one, 


(Of eru 
Had rob’ 


elty unheard 


1 it of its preity feet, 


And thrown it down to die— 


I watch'd the children’s faces well— 


A tear stood in each eye. 


“Ah! w 


hy,’ they cried, “ 


So pretty and so gay; 


O: who could rob it of its feet 


And maim it in this way 7” 


was this thir 


And while they gazed, their wonder grew, 


And much they wished to know, 


Why losing both its feet should cause 


It there 


to grovel so. 


“Pray why does it not mount,” they asked 


‘4 pon 
It sure ne 
These 


those golde 


ed hardly miss its f 


1 wings 





are such pretty things; 


Had we but such. we'd upward mount, 


Nor tre 


We'd scorn the sod, the dirty clod 


ad the dusty earth; 


On which we had our birth.”’ 


I said tot 
Is liket 


hem, “ this butte rfly 


1 1 
ne numan soul 4 


It sports In innocence and peace 


Like la 


Thro’ all its early summer vears 
’ 


mbs within their fold, 


3utah! one sin can blight, 

The freshness of its being here, 
And make all black as night. 

“ And unseen too, may dwell that sin, — 
Unknown and yet it must, 

Drag downward till the whole is soiled 
Like this p< r thing in dust: 

It cannot use * its angel powers’ 
It cannot mount to b 


While thus it wears a se 


Akinit 
‘ Beware, 
The fir 
It cannot 
Forg 
~— _# 4 
a 
_ ~~ * 


:much to this. 

my children dear 
t mall step to er 
" 


be retraced at will 


and 


me! 


ret wound, 


hun 


r done ? 


, 


ee er ee en ee ee 


NN ee eee eee 


But like the cancerous wound, ’twill eat 
And shut you out from Heaven; 

Oh, rest not! sleep not! till you feel 
Your smallest sin’s forgiven.’ 


A blush came o’er ench downy cheek— 
Their blue orbs shone with tears, 

And deep I hope the lesson sunk 
To guard and guide for years ; 

They took with slower gait their way, 
Unto the house near by, 

And often since I’ve heard them talk 
Of that poor butterfly. 

Russel Co. Ala. 1846. 
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WINTER. 
Mernity falls the light winged snow, 
Upon the frosty ground— 
And the sound of bells as they tinkling go, 
Through the thronging streets resound. 
The pallid cheek wears a brighter hue, 


As the winter breeze breathes soft— 


And the bending trees, as the wind drives through, 


Re-echo their moans full oft. 


The school-boys seize their mimic sleighs, 


And away to the hills they go, 


The wild-wood rings with the shouts they raise, 


As they pass o’er the pure white snow, 

QO, a childhood life is full of glee, 
Untasted the sorrowings keen, 

Thatin the far future they yet may see, 


By the cureless youth unseen, 


The rich man hears the cold sleet full 
Around his costly dome, 

But voices of joy are heard in his hall, 
That shut out the Storm King's gloom. 

He passes on to the tattered shed, 
And breathes there his chilling moan, 

O dread is the sound of his freezing tread, 


To the widow and orphan lone. 


May He who listens with pitying ear, 
To their earnest prayers give heed, 
Their cries of hunger and suffering hear, 
They have nttered in sorest need. 
And cause the rich with a plentiful hand, 
Toscatter their blessings wide— 
Nor scorn the prayers of the lowly one, 
Despised by the heart of pride, 
Bethlem, Ct. 1846. 
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WINTER'S EVENING. 


’Tis a beautiful night the winds have ceased, 


And the clouds are gone from the vaulted sky, 


And the moon looks out from the glorious east, 


And climbs to her nightly walk on high ; 
On the buried earth the deep snows lie 

And clothe the earth in a silvery vest, 
While in their spotless purity, 


As the robe that shields an angel's breast. 


Come let us go forth for the winds are gone, 
Then why should we sit by the blazing fire, 
While the beautiful hours are passing on, 
To fade as the spring-time draweth nigher, 
Come—the streams shall tune a warbling lyre, 
As they wind their way through crystal halls 


And sometimes touch a mellower wire 


* 


As they pour them down from the ice built falls. 


Ha! ha! do I hear the maiden say, 
The summer-time’s the time for me, 
Its winds breathe softly as they play 
With the fairy flowers that nod in clea, 
And I love it when the floods 


nre tree 


And dimpling their way through the shady grove 


When the 


And the warblers 


noon pours down its brillianey 


swell their notes above. 


And dost thou think that the beautiful 
Is borne on summer's wings alone 


That all is mute and dumb and dull 


When the sunny summer winds are flown 


* 


ee eet 


ee 


a 


And the dead leaves on the ground are strown 
Let the furry cloak wrap thy frail form 

And we'll go forth and thou shalt own 
Beauty abides the winter’s storm. 


Now let us walk by the rivulet 

That in summer winds through a shady dell 
Now the crusted snow shall bear thy feet 

O’er many a smoothly rounded swell. 
’T was no song of bird on thy ear that fell, 

But afar comes the sound of the skater’s heel, 
And of bealthful mirth their wild shouts tell 


As they cut the ice with many a wheel, 


Is that a palace builded there, 
Where the moonbeams play in rainbow dyes 
And are these fays with helm and spear, 
That o'er the crystal battlements rise, 
And gaze on us with sparkling eyes ; 
Ab! no, ‘twa the frost that made the gem 
While over the purling streams he flies 


With his chilly fingers he buildeth them. 


And is it not a beautiful night, 
As the moon moves on through the depths above 
Methinks that gazing on her light 
Some swain might tell thee of his love, 
Nor know that it is his words that move 
The light and flush to thy cheek and eye, 
But fears that it with all will prove 
The frosty air that is passing by. dD. 


Williamstown, 1746. 
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Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
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The Repository’ circulates among the intelligent families 
of our country from the Rocky Mountains to the and 
has everywhere been huiled since its inception ns a welcome 
visitor; trom all sides we have 
ments of its nentness 


Ocean 


received flattering compli- 
and ability, 
we make the following extracts. 


‘We 


aud from the many notices 


have noton our exchange list a more welcome co- 


temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi- 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the 
thinks that its Original Tales, EB 


Inst numbers and 


ssivs and Poetry and the 








good taste and diseriminatio ofits Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend 8.) evineed in the choice selections place it far above 


those mammoth publications that boast long and loud of their 
own merit.”’ 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th. D&th 19th- 
2th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe 23d vol 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate. ‘Those who send 85 or 87. fora 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (grntis those who send &10 or 815, their choice of 
two; and those who send 820 aud over, their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs!r: 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 


Four ‘opies for$3,00 Twenty Four Copies for815.00 
Seven lo. So.00 Thirty do, S100 
Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. £20.00 
Fifteen do. S10.00 Porty do. ee? 00 
Twenty do. 813.00. Fifty do. $25.00 
Great Indue monte ta Guhearihore far tho 994 Val , 
AVMR AMUUYU VM tivo IY VUVOULIIY $0 Vi ili UvVu fViU ive 
Any town that will dus the most subseribers. ae cording 
tothe number of its inhabitants hall be entitled to the 24th 
volume as a premium, each subscriber in suc itown toreceive 


the Repository during that year gratuitous} 


'y 
ir No subseription received for le than one vear All 
the buck numbers furnished to new subserily rs duting the year 
untilthe edition is out Hiess otherwise ordered 7 


Names of subscribers with the Amount ofSubseription to be 
sent as soon us possil to the isher 
WILLIAM B STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1846. 
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